Nataraja or Narteshwara of Gauda-Banga 
MAHUA MUKHERJEE 


Imost every village in Bengal has Shaivites, Shaktas and Vaishnavas, but the number of 

Shiva temples is by far the largest. Even when the strong current of Vaishnavism swept 
Bengal, the worship of Shiva and Shakti remained unchanged. Ancient Bengali literature has 
an enormous corpus of references to Shiva and his consort Parvati in prose, poetry, ballads, 
stories and songs. It is typical for a Bengali girl in her teens to make clay images of Lord 
Shiva. The wish is to get a good husband. Various Sanskrit books like Linga Purana, Shiva 
Purana, Brahmanda Purana, Skanda Purana, etc., which narrate how the worship of Shiva 
was performed, have been translated into Bengali prose and verse. Shiva as a deity is a figure 
of fascination for both men and women. Shiva stories through the ages have been told by 
village elders'. Without going into the origins of Shiva, one can underline the fact that 
Shaivism is one of the leading religions of Bengal. Countless examples of the phallic emblem 
of Shiva are strewn over rural Bengal and many of them are of considerable antiquity. 

As in other regions, in Bengal too Shiva is looked upon as a great yogi, an exponent of 
various shastras, and adept at dance and music. Shiva is called Mahesvara, Bhupati, 
Bhutanath, Pashupati, etc. From literary, epigraphic, and living dance evidence available 
from Bengal’s past, one thing stands out clearly—the image of the dancing Shiva has greatly 
fascinated the people of Bengal. I will confine my discussion to Nataraja, the Dancing Lord, 
known also as Narteshwara in Bengal, under the following heads: 


(a) Nataraja or Shiva in Bengal’s literary tradition 

(b) Nataraja or Shiva’s place in Bengal's folk-dance and cultural life. 
(c) Nataraja or Shiva’s place in Bengal’s sculpture and painting. 

(d) Nataraja in Bengal’s prescriptive dance literature i.e., shastra. 


It is to be noted here that the most popular and important aspect of the Shiva cult is the 
worship of linga. Other graceful or placid forms of Shiva are described in the various Shiva 
Agama shastras under such names as Dakshinamurti and Nrityamurti, etc., which portray the 
god as master in the various arts of dancing, playing musical instruments, expounding 
shastras and practicing yoga. Shiva performs various types of dances, such as tandava; he 
is also portrayed as the greatest teacher of yoga, Vina, jnana ( knowledge), and is known by 
several names like Yogi, Vinadhara, Jnani, etc. Shiva is also called Bhairava, Aghora, 
Virabhadra, Virupaksha, etc.? 

As Shiva commences his dance in the evening, Ratnakara imagines the sun and moon as 
cymbals used by the goddess of prosperity herself for tala (rhythm) and /aya (tempo), the 
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most important items in the nritta (pure dance with rhythm) aspect of dance. 

At the commencement of dance at dusk, Shiva is pictured with the sun setting over 
Ashtagiri and the full moon emerging into light from his locks*. Shiva’s fondness for dance 
and music is known from epithets in Shiva-sahasranama. He is called Nritya-priya, Natya- 
priya, Nartana-priya and Sarva-sadhaka. He is known as Narteshwara, and the term is used in 
the inscription on the pedestal of one of the most magnificent dancing images of the Pala age 
located in Bharella, near the Dacca district of undivided Bengal. Shiva is the only one who 
can dance both tandava (vigorous) and lasya (graceful), which gives emphasis to kaishiki'; 
it is mentioned in the Natyashastra that in Bengal, the vritti (style) of dance was ‘Bharati’ 
and ‘kaishiki’*. Shiva, being hermaphroditic, could play extremes and was not restricted to 
only shringara and raudra. 

A beautiful description of Shiva’s classicality as Ardhanarishvara (half man and half 
woman) is given in a copper-plate of Dharmapala (one of the famous Pala kings of Bengal of 
AD 9c. ). In Pragjyotisha (Assam), the primal god is portrayed as half a youthful damsel, 
decorated with blue lotus and gems, the other half having a serpent hood. Shiva is not only 
the Lord of tandava in both varieties of nritta and nritya, he is also the Lord of natya.5 


Significance of Shiva’s Dance 

(a) Dance of Omniscience: Nataraja dancing with Vina, as represented in several Pala 
forms, signifies his supreme knowledge, as Sarvajna. It is the dance of Omniscience. 
As Dakshinamurti, Nataraja and Vina-dhara, he is respectively the Lord of knowl- 
edge, dance and music. ® 

(b) Dance of Time and Eternity: The Dance of time and eternity is that of Kalantaka. In 
Bengal sculpture of the Pala dynasty, Nataraja is seen as dancing and keeping time by 
clapping a pair of hands over his head. 

(c) Significance of Shiva dancing on bull: Shiva dancing on the bull connotes the eradi- 
cation of ignorance, resulting in the birth of knowledge, as crescent culminating in 
the full moon indicates perfection of knowledge or omniscience. There should be 
similarly a connotation for Shiva’s dance on the bull, which is found particularly in 
eastern India, mainly in Bengal and Assam, and to an extent in Orissa and Nepal 
during Pala period. 

(d) Symbol of life: The dancing form of Shiva has always been depicted with arms spread 
out like branches of trees. The jatas or matted locks spreading and whirling in dance, 
Ganga and Gauri in close proximity, standing in charming tribhanga stance slightly 
inclining towards their Lord, is found in sculptures of tenth-century Bengal. 

() Destroyer of fear of three miseries: The interpretation of the dancing Shiva as tearing 
up the veil of ignorance is stressed. Similarly in multi-armed forms of Shiva of the Pala 
period of Bengal, the sword is prominent as is exemplified in the Narteshwara image of 
Shankarabandha situated in the eastern part of undivided Bengal. It is worthwhile to ° 
speculate in this connection the purpose of the sword in the ten-armed variety of 
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Nataraja. A verse from the stone inscription explains that Shiva destroys all fear: fear 
of the three miseries—Adhyamtika, Adhibhautika, Adhidaivika. In other words, itis a 
flame flashing forth, cutting the knot of deep-rooted and extensive ignorance with the 
sword of knowledge.® 


Nataraja in Bengal’s Literary Tradition 

The dancing god is featured prominently in Bengali literature. The Mangala-kavya has 
played a very distinctive role in the history of Bengali literature and Shiva Mangala or 
Shivayana which falls under the above-mentioned genre is worth dwelling upon. The 
Mangala-kavya songs invariably have a story to tell, illustrated by dance with chamara 
(chowrie or fly-whisk) in hand and aided by Mridanga-mandira’; the Sangita-ratnakara has 
referred to such Mangalachar prabandhagiti.* 

There are various types of Mangala-kavyas, among them three versions being Manasa 
Mangala , Chandi Mangala, and Dharma Mangala. To this was added Shiva Mangala or 
Shivayana, which only confirms the pivotal role that Shiva played in the history of Bengal’s 
performing arts. Incidentally, in Shiva Mangala, Shiva is portrayed as an ordinary peasant 
and Parvati as a rural housewife. 

Further, in Manasa Mangala Kavya there is a series of descriptions of Shiva’s dance. The 
first starts with an overjoyed Shiva dancing on meeting Manasa. The words of the poet are: 
“Padmare laiya kakhe nache Shiva ghano pake”—Shiva is pirouetting with Padma is his 
arms. It reminds us of the bhramari (whirling movement) tradition in Bengali dance. Moreo- 
ver, in Vijaya Gupta’s Manasa Mangala Kavya, there is reference to tandava nritya being 
performed by Shiva and Parvati jointly. 


Shivai nachere mukhete gita gahe 
Hate tali diya kinkare gita gahe 
Hasite khelite chalite ranga 
Nandi Mahakala bajay mridanga 


(Shiva is dancing and singing songs and the kinkara, the attendant of Shiva, is also 
singing and keeping the rhythm with claps, and the other attendants Nandi and Mahakala 
are playing percussion instruments.) ; 

It lists different names—Shivai, Gangadhara, Trilochana, Pashupati, etc.,—by which Shiva 
was called. Bengali literature abounds in descriptions of Shiva’s movement in dance. Poets 
who have tried to describe minutely every bit of Shiva’s beauty from head to foot, conceive 
the form of Shiva himself in a picturesque fashion. As the drum precedes other musical 
instruments, both in music and dance, the sounding of it by Nandi at the commencement of 
Shiva’s dance becomes a favourite theme in literary descriptions. Shiva’s beauty in Mangala- 
kavyas is described thus—his naturally fair complexion is rendered fairer by the application 
of ashes, snakes glide over his chest, neck and shoulders, creating a colourful effect of 
interspersed black and white; he is like a clear sky with the risen moon. Such is the descrip- 
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tion in Annada Mangala Kavya of Bharata Chandra Ray Gunakara of 18" century Bengal. 


Nataraja in Epigraphical Literature of Bengal 

It has to be noted that in Bangladesh, the name Narteshwara occurs in an inscription, and 
that it is synonymous with Nataraja. The inscription mentions the consecration of a dancing 
form of Shiva, called Natrteshwara, in the tenth year of king Ladaha Chandra Deva’s reign by 
Bhabu Deva, son of Kusuma Deva, ruler of Karmanta. This inscription on the pedestal of an 
image of Nataraja throws light on the popularity of the dancing form of Shiva in this part of 
the country. It is interesting that in the natghara in the state of Tippera, a Nataraja image is 
still worshipped. It shows the bias of the devotees for this aspect of Shiva (the Bharella 
Narteshwara image inscription)? 


Nataraja in Bengal’s Sculpture 

The architecture of Bengal is replete with Shiva temples and images of Nataraja. In the 
easter region Pashupatism was very popular. Epigraphical and literary evidences disclose 
the prevalence of this form of Shaivism in ancient Bengal. King Shashanka of Gauda has 
been described in one of his copper-plates, dating to g.S.300, as a great devotee of Shiva, the 
god of the three worlds. This devotion of Shiva in Bengal is also proved by a gold coin of 
King Shashanka. Shiva has been represented in various forms at Paharpur (7"-11" century) 
and four of the sculptures have been noted below: 


(a) The scene of offering poison has been depicted in a simple but dignified way. 

(b) There is a standing image of Shiva with a kneeling bull to his right and a heavy staff 
in his left hand. (Nataraja of Bengal with 12 hands) 

(c) In another sculpture, his right hand is in the varada (blessing) pose and his left holds 
the trishula (trident). 

(d) In another piece there is a halo round his head and his two hands hold akshamala 
and kamandalu It is to be noted that in these four forms, Shiva has urdhvalinga 
(phallus in upward direction) and his third eye on the forehead, which along with the 
presence of akshamala and kamandalu signify his ascetic aspect." 


The Nataraja images found in Bengal especially in the Pala period show Shiva dancing on 
the bull. The bull itself is depicted in an ecstatic state, Shiva is generally ten-to twelve-armed 
and has sometimes the Vina in his hands, which he plays as he dances, In some of the images, 
the pair of hands is shown above his head clapping and keeping time by means of karkata . 
hasta: He is usually flanked by Ganga and Gauri. This form of image is known as Narteshwara 
as it is so named in an inscription on the pedestal of a badly mutilated image at Bharella in 
Tippera district. The most beautiful among the Nataraja images found in Bengal is undoubt- 
edly the one from Shankarabandha, Dacca district, presented to the Dacca museum by J.N. 
Majumder. Here Nataraja is shown dancing ecstatically on a bull; the animal, with two legs 
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raised and with face turned and twisted to look up, itself is in an ecstatic state as is seen by 
the curves and contours of the body and the curled up tail. As described in Matsya Purana, 
Shiva carries sword, lance, staff, trident, varada hasta, shield, skull cap, snakes, rosary and 
khatvanga. Another Nataraja in Dacca museum found in a tank to the south of Ballabadi at 
Rampala in the Dacca district is important as it might have been in the site of the palace of the 
king of Bengal. We may recall that the Naihati plate of Ballalsena starts with the invocation 
of Shiva’s sandhya tandava. The Senas were famous for their devotion to Shiva. Shiva is 
ten-armed and usually has accompaniments like the sword, thunderbolt, trident and staff, the 
shield, khatvanga, snake and skull. The main hands are in gajahasta and it appears to have 
been in abhaya. Ganga and Gauri are the principal figures flanking him and the two seated 
musicians are shown playing drum and cymbals. The drum is of urdhva (upward) type. 
Bhringi is shown dancing ecstatically. Among others, the ganas play on the conch, Tumburu 
himself plays the Vina. Nandikeshvara claps his hands to keep time. There are a number of 
other deities all around watching the tandava dance. On the pedestal itself there are many 
dancing figures. 


Nataraja in the Dance of Rural Bengal 

On the occasion of the Gajan festival of Chaitra Sankranti (in mid-April, the last day of the 
Bengali calendar), a large section of people of rural Bengal participate. The Gajan festival is 
typical of Bengal. Throbbing with songs, the festival offers a variety of dances in honour of 
the lord, mainly performed by rural artists. One such dance is the mask dance. The art of 
these Bengali mask dances is purely rural in character. The mask dance forms an integral part 
of the religious and social life of the rural Hindu population of Bengal, irrespective of caste 
and rank. 


(i) Mahadeva Nritya 

The artist who impersonates Mahadeva wears a red loin cloth round the waist; the rest of the 
body is bare except for a smearing of white ash and chalk. A double string of rudraksha 
seeds (rosary beads) hangs round his neck. On his head he wears a wig with two long matted 
locks reaching down to the knees. With both hands he holds the mask of Mahadeva and 
puts it on his face; he holds an iron trishula (trident) and shankha (conch shell) in his left 
hand. The dignity of the mask of Mahadeva is greatly heightened by the crown of snakes, 
the snakes forming the crown being either 3 or 5 in number. The notable feature of the 
Mahadeva motif in this dance is that it represents the Bengali conception of Shiva. It is a 
combination of, on one hand, the completely detached and unworldly yogi with the trishula, 
and on the other, of the married man who has a wife at home and who acknowledges a 
husband’s duty towards her to supply the conch-shell out of which are made bangles 
(shankha) which she loves to wear. According to this concept, the hooded snakes on the 
head represent the tamed passions of humanity. This personal and human conception of 
Mahadeva is a distinctive feature of rural Bengal, exhibited not only in songs and dances but 
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also in ballads (Shiva Mangala ) and paintings of patuas (village painters). They also find 
expression in local proverbs. All this illustrates the fact that the rural deities of Bengal are 
really symbolic representations of the apotheosis of man, based on Bengali sahajiya cult or 
ideology, namely, that man at his best is the highest embodiment of all beings. The basic 
features of the dance of Mahadeva are its balance and restraint and the rhythmic progress 
from slow measured steps to the gradually developed finale. 


(ii) Kirata Arjuna Pala 

It is a famous dance piece of the gajan genre in the Chhau dance of Purulia, based on a story 
taken from Kashirama Dasa’s Mahabharata, where Lord Shiva is in the disguise of Kirata, a 
tribal hunter. 


(iii) Dharma-puja Procession Dance 

The Dharma puja is mostly practised by rural people of the districts of West Bengal. Dharma- 
puja is believed to be a relic of Buddhism with an admixture of Tantric Hinduism, i.e., 
Shaivism and Surya-puja. The deity Dharmaraja is worshipped in the form of a long piece of 
wood which is called Baneshvara ( Shiva) and is decorated with vermillion. Baneshvara 
corresponds to the Pata Thakur of the Charaka Gambhira dance, and it is generally identified 
with the deity Shiva. On the 13" day of the moon, Baneshvara is taken in a procession from 
house to house and finally to the ghat, the bank of a tank, to the accompaniment of song and 
dance. The drummers play the Dhak on the 14" day of the moon, the bhakras burn some logs 
of wood, and after having scattered them on the floor of Dharmaraja tala, they dance wildly 
on the burning logs. This is called Sanyas dance of the Charak-Gambhira festival. 


(iv) Charak Gajan Festival 

The festival of Charak Gajan takes place during the latter part of Chaitra, the last month in the 
Bengali calendar, culminating in the Chaitra Sankranti day of the Bengali year. The month 
Chaitra is devoted to the worship of Shiva, and the Charak Gambhira is related to the cult of 
Shiva. The Bengali conception of Shiva identifies him with non-attachment, valour and 
insensitiveness to pain. His worshippers, who are called bhaktas, submit themselves to 
austerities of various kinds involving the painful process of piercing the body with pointed 
rods, etc. Every evening, the worshippers perform the Dashavatara dance, the incense dance, 
and the phul sanyas dance. The bala or leader utters appropriate hymns, which are tradi- 
tional Bengali verses relating to the cult of Shiva. 


Oh Lord! in thy Yoga sleep—on thy left Sati (consort) 

On thy two sides stand Nandi and Bhringi (attendants) 

{ utter thy name and stand in front of thee in hope of getting the dust of thy feet 
Wonderful is thy capacity 

Thou art the source of all strength and life 

I know not how to worship thee 
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Thou art Shiva the victor of death, 

the holder of the holy river Ganges on the head 

Thou art the essence of the Universe 

Thou holdeth the Universe, 

Saveth the living and helpeth the living in crossing the sea of life, 
O Thou with matted hair, riding a bull, 

Give thy blessings to thy worshippers.'* 


So the Gajan festival, one of Bengal’s main festivals, is celebrated with great enthusiasm 
in rural parts; especially the last three days of the month are celebrated in a grand way. A brief 
description of Charak festivals at different places is given below: 

(1) Charak festival of Kaliganj—a place in Nadia district bordering Murshidabad in West 
Bengal. Charak Gajan is a famous festival of this place. Almost 40 to 50 devotees take part 
in the Brata or vow. 

Different Bolan groups come to perform dance here. They create an artificial atmosphere 
of a crematorium, a man lying as if dead. Along with this, ‘Gridhni bishal nach’ or vulture- 
dance was also performed. On the day of Sankranti, the devotees insert thin iron skewers just 
beneath the eye-brow and place lighted earthen lamps on them. This is an offering to Lord 
Mahadeva. Another type of banphoda (arrow-piercing) dance is performed by inserting iron 
rods through the two sides of the waist. The two ends of the arrows are tied together in front 
and a banana is vertically placed there. Inflammable materials like ghee, chatu (flour of chick- 
pea), etc., are coated on the banana, which is set alight. In this position 50 to 60 devotees 
stand in 8-10 rows and perform excellent tandava nritya (vigorous dance), creating a spec- 
tacular scene. Others associated in front of each row continuously go on throwing inflamma- 
ble materials so that the flames grow brighter and bigger. These devotees go on dancing until 
the banana falls down by itself. 

In traditional gajan songs we come to know about Lord Shiva dancing on his ox as the 
tail of his ox rises up—‘brishe unmatto hoiya puchha tulya nache’. The classical school of 
sculptures of the Pala-Sena period also give the same idea, i.e., Lord Nateshwara is dancing 
on his ox Nandi (bull) with his tail up (8°-11* century). 

This difficult arrow-piercing dance is performed to the rhythm of Dhak from afternoon to 
evening. An extraordinary scene is created, with forty to fifty arrows burning and the devo- 
tees dancing, wearing white dhoti on the rhythm of many Dhaks. The scene reminds us of 
the Sandhya Tandava of Lord Shiva. Such hard dance involves tremendous self-castigation. 
We were watching that dance from the roof of a single-storied building, yet the radiation of 
heat troubled us even there. At late night of Chaitra Sankranti, another ritual is performed 
with dance. A large quantity of fuel-wood is collected throughout the night and lit up late at 
night. The flames rise very high—the height of a3 to 4 storied building. The devotees dance 
to the rhythm of dhak and gradually put out the fire by removing one or two pieces of wood 
during the dance. The whole process takes 3 to 4 hours. After completing the whole process 
the devotees roll on the hot bibhuti or ashes. This ritual is performed imitating the activities 
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of Lord Shiva on cremation grounds as mentioned in myths. The fire is put off at 5 a.m., but 
almost three hours later, when we were on our way back to the bus-stand at around 8 a.m., we 
had to run through that place in order to avoid the heat. 

(2) Charak Gajan festival of Dattaphulia in North 24 Pargana (including the villages bor- 
dering Nadia district). The devotees here observe hard and painful rituals throughout the 
month. On the day before Chaitra Sankranti, 30-40 sanyasis wearing red dhoti or cloth perform 
a kind of samhara tandava nritya (vigorous dance) in the crematorium inside a paddy field. 
Three sanyasis are sent to a distant village cremation ground to dig out skulls from there. 

After they leave, the devotees continue to perform their dance—comic acts like lighting 
fire to hanuman’s tail and ashtak dance by members of ashtak dal or party. Two hours later, 
the sanyasis return with the skulls. All along their way, they dance with musical rhythm or 
beats of Dhak or a big drum-type percussion instrument. After reaching the main place, they 
start uchchanda tandaya, a wrathful dance with the skulls. They were beyond control— 
when I witnessed the dance. Many sanyasis tried to control them by taking away the skulls 
and pouring water on these three sanyasis to make them calm down. Then everyone went to 
a small crematorium and we followed them. Before leaving the place one Vaishnava priest 
made four Shaiva devotees tum into Vaishnava by applying chandan tilak, granthi tilak 
(mark with sandal-paste) and tulsi mala (Vaishnava rosary beads). A basket was placed on 
the head of the other sanyasi which contained the articles required for tantrik Shiva puja (a 
special kind of Shiva worship) like skull, bones, etc. The whole programme went on with the 
beats of Dhak (big drum). We followed them through the muddy field, without any light, toa 
small private crematorium, used by an individual family. We also tried to step with their 
rhythm. Four banana trees were placed on the corners of the chita (burning place of the dead 
body). Those four Shaiva devotees with Vaishnava tilak started praying by using prayer 
beads of tulsi and rudraksha. One started worshipping by placing the puja materials on the 
chita in tantrik method using tantrik mudras or hand gestures. All these activities were 
carried out in the rhythm of dance. The process took about an hour. Covered in deep silence 
and darkness all around, only the chanting of mantras and beating of Dhak could be heard. 
Some sanyasis got so engrossed in it that they fainted for some time. In the meantime one 
priest dressed as Shiva came from the deep darkness doing Shiva tandava dance and lay 
down on the chita with trishula or trident in hand. This went on for a long time in a thrilling 
atmosphere. Suddenly, from nowhere, a man appeared, dressed as shmashan Kali, the god- 
dess of darkness, dancing Kalika tandava (the vigorous dance of goddess Kali)—a dance 
based on bhayanaka rasa (ferocious sentiment), ‘blood pot’ in hand, dancing with a sword 
as if to destroy all evils, drinking ‘blood’ from the pot and snatching flowers and skulls from 
the priest. While dancing, the goddess Kali of thecremation ground cut down three banana 
trees but one remained and after that all returned back to the earlier cremation ground, 
dancing throughout the way. 

In the afternoon, on the day of Sankranti, charak is celebrated. Three to four men hang 
themselves from the charak gachh. The charak-log is approximately 40 feet in height. A 
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straight large piece of wood is placed horizontally across it. The sanyasis hang down from it 
with hooks piercing their skin at the back. I could not believe my eyes, when I witnessed this 
scene! The charak wood was rotated at such a high speed that the vertical position of the 
man gradually became horizontal. The scene gave me goose pimples but the sanyasis were 
indifferent. Some of them had performed these acts in previous years. The S- shaped thick 
iron hooks were inserted on both sides of the back-bone without using any anaesthesia; 
when the hook was pressed hard in order to pierce the skin, all shouted jai Shivai loudly 
together with the beating of Dhak. After performing the whole act, the sanyasis come down 
and speak normally. This would be simply unbelievable, if I had not watched it with my eyes. 
L asked them how they could do all this! They answered, only faith in Baba or Bura Baba 
(Shiva), nothing else. If Baba can take all the pain and suffering of the universe, being 
Nilakantha, then why can’t we? 


(v) Angadoni Nritya 
Its actual name is Angadhwani. The word dhwani in its local accent has transformed into 
doni. Here, bone-joints of different parts of the body are hurt with an instrument creating a 
variety of sounds. Sound or dhwani originating from anga or body combined with various 
body movements gives birth to Angadhwani dance. The striking instrument is made of bone 
and covered with leather. Various sounds are created by striking this instrument on different 
bone-joints. Sometimes one instrument, or two or three instruments of varying shapes and 
sizes, are taken and struck fast, in the feet, ankles, knees, waist, chest, ribs, shoulder, chin, 
nose, ear, forehead, palm, back of the head, etc. The sounds thus created are blended with 
thythm and melody. It is a rigorous and graceful dance—classical karanas can be observed 
with this garland of melodious rhythm. At first, the performer sits in padmasana, then the 
dance begins at slow pace, and ends at a faster pace. The dance is very tough and stressful. 
Rigorous practice is essential, as one has to concentrate on all three aspects—dance, rhythm 
and melody. Generally these performers are worshippers of Lord Shiva and they perform at 
Shiva melas or fairs. The performances are by one or two or three artists. They wear red cloth, 
sometimes the skin of tiger or deer, tie a piece of cloth on the forehead, and their bodies are 
covered with ashes. This graceful and vigorous dance is almost extinct now. Lord Shiva is 
worshipped for a good harvest. There is a myth that Devi Durga was mesmerized by this 
Angadoni dance and the music of Lord Shiva. 

In ancient times, this dance was specially practised in the Bengal-Barak valley and Sylhet. 
A variety of exercises are done playing the leather instrument—(a) the artists play the instru- 
ment and dance on burning charcoal; (b) they dance on cube sugar orcube: molasses bots) 
spread in the courtyard without breaking them; (c) they make designs with their feet aoe 
dancing with their instruments, on husk, sand, clay, colour, etc. spread in the courtyard. 


Contact of Gaudadesha with Tamil Nadu 


Shaiva dance and music is a very old tradition in Bengal and has influenced the rest of India 
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and also places outside India. Tamil Nadu is an important seat for Shaivites. A large number 
of Shiva temples are in Tamil Nadu, and in the Chola period the Gauda genre of music was 
sung in Shiva temples during daily services, nitya pujas. It is interesting to note that in 
Agamic texts, the singing of Gauda songs was made compulsory in temples immediately after 
Vedic recitations. The Dravida songs were to be recited after Gauda songs in the daily 
worship of Shiva. The Sama Veda should be recited during the sacred bathing of the deity. 
The music of Vina should be followed by Vedic hymns and shastras. The Gauda music 
should be sung till the start of the incense rite followed by songs in Dravida languages. 
Sanskrit and Apabhramsa songs should be sung. Dances of different regional schools should 
be performed at the end of the songs. This shows that Gaudiya tradition had struck deep 
roots in Shaiva temples, very early in the history of Tamil Nadu.'* 

According to Chidambaram Mahatmya, a certain Simhavarman, also called 
Hiranyavarman, of Gaudadesha built the Nataraja temple of Chidambaram and spent the rest 
of his life worshipping Nataraja. This legend of a Bengal king coming to Chidambaram and 
building a Nataraja temple appears prominently both in Sanskrit and Tamil texts. We may now 
trace this legend to the coming of Shaivacaryas—Shaiva priests—from Bengal and estab- 
lishing close links between Gaudadesha and Chidambaram. The Shaivacaryas who served as 
rajagurus of the Cholas were from Gaudadesha and their contributions are remarkable." 


Rajagurus of the Cholas 
The names of the rajagurus of Chola emperors from Isana Shiva, the rajaguru of Rajendra 
Chola, are listed below: 


King | Rajaguru Nativity Date Place 
1. Rajaraja Isana Shiva Lada 1000 Tanjavur 
2 Rajendra Sarva Shiva ? 10 Tanjavur 
(Lada = Radha = 
Western part of 
Bengal) 
3. Kulotunga Srikantha Shiva Gauda 1120 Tirumangalkkudi 
4. Vikrama -do- -do- 1121 - do - 
5. Kulottunga II Dhyana Shiva Gauda 1150 Cidambaram 
6. Rajadhiraja IT Umapati Shiva Gauda 1170 Arpakkam 
7. Kulottunga Il Isana Shiva Gauda 1200 Tribhuvanam 


Having listed the rajagurus, most of whom might have hailed from Gaudadesha, it would 
be interesting to see briefly the temple activities under their rulers," 


Idols Brought for Worship 


The Pala bronze of Nrityeshwara Shiva, now worshipped at Amritaghateshvara temple in 
Melakkadambur near Chidambaram. C. Sivaramamurti remarks: 
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The least known, but, nevertheless, probably the best representation of Shiva dancing fash- 
ioned in Bengal, is a war trophy brought home by the great conqueror. Rajendra Chola 
Gangaikonda, who had a keen eye for the beautiful. This was brought and established by him 
in the temple of Amritaghateshvara at Melakkadambur in Tanjavur district. It is interesting 
that this spot is not very far from Chidambaram, the great seat of the Lord of dance in South 
India. This image is now under worship. 

Probably, Rajendra did not want to disturb the importance and sanctity of the image at 
Chidambaram, which his ancestors had served with such devotion. At the same time, he 
wanted that a new type of dance form, favoured in the north, and equally fervently wor- 
shipped in Bengal, should be introduced for comparative understanding in his realm, in as 
close vicinity to the temple of Nataraja at Chidambaram as possible."* 


According to Dr R. Nagaswamy, this image was brought from Gaudadesha by Swamidevar 
Srikantha Shiva of Bengal, the rajaguru of Kulottunga I, who built the Amritaghateshvara 
temple at Melakkadambur, where the bronze deity is still worshipped.” 


Bengal: Contacts with Neighbouring Areas 

It is interesting to find the Bengal tradition of Shiva dancing on the bull repeated in neigh- 
bouring areas like Assam, Orissa, and Nepal. In Orissa, the influence of Bengal is very often 
noticed. The fashion of Bengal is preferred in Papanasini Math at Bhubaneswar, where there 
is a medallion showing Shiva dancing on Nandi bull (11 century).’* Nepal has also examples, 
though late, of this Bengal type of Narteshwara.’” The Pala tradition seems to have survived 
in Nepal, though in decadent form, till the fifteenth century.'* The Pala school of Bengal 
inspired the local Assamese tradition with greater force. The 10" century was a landmark in 
the history of the art of Assam. Assam adopted the stone stele or shilapatra, already popular 
in Bengal for high relief carving of gods and goddesses. The stone sculpture of Narteshwara 
of 13*—14" century from Ambari in Guwahati is a unique example of this.” 

The Shaiva teacher from Gaudadesha—Vishveshvara Shambhu—still exercises great in- 
fluence on the thought and culture of the people of the Deccan. He was a resident of 
Purbagram in Dakshin Radha (south-western part of West Bengal) in Gauda. He rose to the 
position of the chief teacher in the famous Golaki Matha in the Dahala-mandala, situated 
between the rivers Narmada and Bhagirathi . Dahala-mandala was the country surrounding 
the modern town of Jabalpur in central India. Vishveshvara-Shambhu flourished in the mid- 
dle of the thirteenth century A.D. He was a great Vedic scholar. The Chola and Malava kings 
were his disciples. He was the diksha-guru (preceptor of initiation) of the Kakatiya king 
Ganapati (1198-1261 C.E.) of Warangal, and of a king of the Kalachury dynasty of Tripura. 
King Ganapati and his successor Rudrambha Devi granted their teacher villages near Krishna 
river. There he founded a Shaiva temple, a Shaiva matha or monastery, a college, a chaultry 
for distribution of food, a maternity home, and a hospital. There he recruited ten dancing- 
women, eight drummers including two pipers, one Kashmiri music teacher, fourteen song- 
stresses and a karada drummer for his temple. Vishveshvara-Sambhu’s activities in the 
Andhra country reveal to us the nature of culture and civic conceptions of the Bengalis in 
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early times. And we know a few more Bengalis who carried on similar activities in other parts 
of India. A Bengali, perhaps, made some contribution to the famous Kailasha temple of Ellora 
also.'* Ishanashiva of Gaudadesha lived in a well-known Shaiva monastry at Vodamayuta 
(modern Badaun, Uttar Pradesh); he himself became the chief of the monastery. He was a 
contemporary of the local Rashtrakuta ruler Amritapala. He founded a temple of Shiva and 
donated for its maintenance the revenues of Bhadanaulika.'* 


Relationship with South-East Asia 
Both in and outside India, the contribution of Bengal is remarkable. Bengal’s connection 
with South-East Asia started in 1“ century B.C., especially with Malaysia and present-day 
Thailand. This relationship developed through trade and later on Bengalis started to settle 
there, so the cultural relationship developed. The inscriptions discovered at that time from 
South-East Asia were mostly from eastern India, especially Bengal. Java-Sumatra established 
direct connection with Gauda-Banga from 6°-7" century C.E. For that reason, we get the 
references of the Gauda-gurus in the field of education and culture. In the Pala age (8°-11" 
century C.E.) this relationship reached its peak and the architecture and sculpture of Java 
were strongly influenced by the culture of Gauda-Banga during the time of Pala king Devapala; 
it became strongest with Balaputradeva of Shailendra dynasty. So the impact of Gauda 
Banga was established strongly in all spheres of cultural activities in Indonesia, as well as in 
script and language. After the Pala age, this influence gradually diminished. After 16" century 
C.E., this trade and cultural relationship totally stopped due to the Portuguese invasion and 
oppression in Bengal, especially South Bengal, which became a vast cemetery. ”:?! 
Rabindranath Tagore went to Indonesia in 1927 and he portrayed a beautiful picture of 
this relationship in his famous poem Sagarika 


Dekhinu ami Natarajer deulo dvara khuli 
Tamoni kore royechhe pode dalite fulguli 


{On opening the temple gate of Lord Nataraja 
I saw flowers lying in the basket as they had been long years ago.] 


Itis believed that the three-fold activities of Shiva result in the pulsation of life, which is 
the origin of dance and song. Shiva is especially associated with the act of samhara or 
pralaya, i.e., destruction, and is also associated with srishti (creation), while sthiti (preser- 
vation) is generally attributed to Lord Brahma and Vishnu, the two other members of the 
trinity. Shiva is also endowed with acts of anugraha or prasada (grace) and tirobhava 
(power of concealment or obscuration). 

For ages, poets and songsters of Bengal have pictured Shiva in all his five roles. But of 
the five, srishti, sthiti and pralaya have received greater attention. Rabindra Nath Tagore 
also wrote a wonderful poem based on the five kriyas of Lord Nataraja, I conclude with an 
excerpt from the poem: 
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jtyeshwara Shiva, still worshipped at 
Th th-century Pala bronze sculpture of Nrityeshwarg 4 m 
7 ‘erararitaghateshwara temple in Melakkadambur district of Tamil Nadu. 
ig 
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Bhairava, stone sculpture of the Pala period. West Dinaypur, north Bengal. 
Courtesy: North Bengal University Museum 





Nataraja stone sculpture of seventh-eighth century, Begunia Temple, Burdwan district, West Bengal. 
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